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TO OUR READERS. 


Taat our Readers may obtain some idea of the manner in which the 


Press has noticed the Magazine, we subjoin the following : — 


‘It numbers among its contributors some of the best minds.’ — Sun, 
New York. 

‘The only Journal in the world wholly devoted to the abolition of Capi- 
tal Punishment and the Reformation of the Criminal.’ — Boston Bee. 

‘ It contains a variety of subjects deeply interesting to thousands of the 
best men and truest philanthropists of the country.” — Boston Path- 
finder. 

‘We regard this monthly publication as a most useful and necessary 
work. It is devoted to the abolition of the death-penalty, the prevention 
of crime, and the reformation of prisoners.” — Windham County Demo- 
crat, Brattleboro, Vt. 

‘ The number for September has a portrait of Howard. The work is one 
of much usefulness. People subscribing will aid a very important mission, 
and receive an equivalent for their money.’ — Norfolk Democrat, Dedham, 
Mass. 

‘We must say that we gladly welcome all such periodicals. Its aim is 
good, and its circulation should be widely increased. Few men under- 
stand the subject of Prison Discipline better than the editor; and few 
men, from their practical knowledge of periodicals generally, of the whole 
business of printing, are better prepared to give the world such a publi- 
eation as is really needed.’ — Newport Advertiser, R.I. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE OFFICER. 


Tue following advertisement appeared in several of the 
London journals in the year 1882:—‘If Owen Lloyd, a 
native of Wales, and who, it is believed, resided for many 
years in London as clerk in a large mercantile establishment, 
will forward his present address to X. Y. Z., Post Office, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, to be left till called for, he will hear of 
something greatly to his advantage.’ 

My attention had been attracted to this notice by its very 
frequent appearance in the journal which I was chiefly in the 
habit of reading; and, from professional habits of thinking, 
I had set it down in my own mind as a trap for some offender 
against the principles of mewm and tuum, whose presence in a 
criminal court was earnestly desired. I was confirmed in 
this conjecture by observing, that, in despair of Owen Lloyd’s 
voluntary disclosure of his retreat, a reward of fifty guineas, 
payable by a respectable solicitor of Lothbury, was ulti- 
timately offered to any person who would furnish X. Y. Z. 
with the missing man’s address. ‘ An old bird,’ I mentally 
exclaimed on perusing this paragraph, ‘ and not to be caught 
with chaff; that is evident.’ Still more to excite my curio- 
sity, and at the same time bring the matter within the scope 
of my own particular functions, I found, on taking up the 
‘Police Gazette,’ a reward of thirty guineas offered for the 
291 
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292 Recollections of a Police-Officer. 


apprehension of Owen Lloyd, whose person and manners 
were minutely described. ‘The pursuit grows hot,’ thought 
I, throwing down the paper and hastening to attend the sum- 
mons just brought me from the superintendent; ‘ and, if 
Owen Lloyd is still within the four seas, his chance of escape 
seems but a poor one.’ 

On waiting on the superintendent, I was directed to put 
myself in immediate personal communication with a Mr. 
Smith, the head of an eminent wholesale house in the city.’ 

‘In the city!’ 

‘Yes; but your business with Mr. Smith is relative to the 
extensive robbery at his West-end residence a week or two 
ago. ‘The necessary warrants for the apprehension of the 
suspected parties have been, I understand, obtained, and on 
your return will, together with some necessary memoranda, 
be placed in your hands.’ 

I at once proceeded to my destination, and, on my arrival, 
was immediately ushered into a dingy backroom, where I 
was desired to wait till Mr. Smith, who was just then busily 
engaged, could speak to me. Casting my eyes over a table, 
near which the clerk had placed me a chair, I perceived a 
newspaper and the ‘ Police Gazette,’ in both of which the 
advertisements for the discovery of Owen Lloyd were strong- 
ly underlined. ‘Oh, ho!’ thought I; ‘ Mr. Smith, then, is 
the X. Y. Z. who is so extremely anxious to renew his ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Owen Lloyd; and I am the honored 

individual selected to bring about the desired interview. 
Well, it is in my new vocation, — one which can scarcely be 
dispensed with, it seems, in this busy, scheming life of ours. 

Mr. Smith did not keep me waiting long. He seemed a 
hard, shrewd, business-man, whose still wiry frame, brisk, 
active gait and manner, and clear, decisive eye, indicated — 
though the snows of more than sixty winters had passed over 
his head —a yet vigorous life, of which the morning and the 
noon had been spent in the successful pursuit of wealth and 
its accompaniment, — social consideration and influence. 

‘You have, I suppose, read the advertisements marked on 


these papers ?’ 
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‘IT have, and of course conclude that you, sir, are X. 
¥..Z,’ 

‘Of course conclusions,’ rejoined Mr. Smith with a quite 
perceptible sneer, ‘are usually very silly ones; in this in- 
stance especially so. My name, you ought to be aware, is 
Smith: X. Y. Z., whoever he may be,I expect in a few mi- 
nutes. In just seventeen minutes,’ added the exact man of 
business; ‘ for I¥by letter, appointed him to meet me here at 
one o’clock precisely. My motive in seeking an interview 
with him, it is proper I should tell you, is the probability that 
he, like myself, is a sufferer by Owen Lloyd, and may not 
therefore object to defray a fair share of the cost likely to be 
incurred in unkennelling the delinquent, and prosecuting him 
to conviction; or which would be far better, he may be in pos- 
session of information that will enable us to obtain completely 
the clue I already almost grasp. But we must be cautious: 
X. Y. Z. may be a relative or friend of Lloyd’s; and, in that 
case to possess him of our plans would answer no purpose 
but to afford him an opportunity of baffling them. Thus 
much premised, I had better at once proceed to read over to 
you a few particulars I have jotted down, which, you will 
perceive, throw light and color over the suspicions I have 
been within these few days compelled to entertain. You are 
doubtless acquainted with the full particulars of the robbery 
at my residence, Brook-street, last Thursday fortnight ?’ 

‘Yes; especially the report of the officers, that the crime 
must have been committed by persons familiar with the pre- 
mises and the general habits of the family.’ 

‘Precisely. Now, have you your memorandum-book 
ready ?’ 

‘ Quite so.’ 

‘You had better write with ink,’ said Mr. Smith, pushing 
an inkstand and pens towards me. ‘ Important memoranda 
should never, where there is a possibility of avoiding it, be 
written in pencil. Friction, thumbing, use of any kind, often 
partially obliterates them, creating endless confusion and mis- 
takes. Are you ready?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 
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‘Owen Lloyd, a native of Wales, and, it was understood, 
descended from a highly respectable family there. About 
five feet eight; but I need not describe his person over again. 
Many years with us, first as junior, then as head clerk; dur- 
ing which his conduct, as regards the firm, was exemplary. 
A man of yielding, irresolute mind —if indeed a person can 
be said to really possess a mind at all who is always chang- 
ing it for some other person’s— incapable 8f saying “ No” 
to embarrassing, impoverishing requests — one, in short, Mr. 
Waters, of that numerous class of individuals whom fools 
say are nobody’s enemies but their own, as if that were pos- 
sible’ 


‘I understand; but I really do not see how this bears 





upon ’—— 

‘The mission you are directed to undertake? I think it 
does, as you will presently see. Three years ago, Owen 
Lloyd having involved himself, in consequence of the serious 
defect of character I have indicated, in large liabilities for 
pretended friends, left our employment; and, to avoid a jail, 
fled, no one could discover whither. Edward Jones, alsoa 
native of the principality, whose description, as well as that 
of his wife, you will receive from the superintendent, was 
discharged about seven years since from our service for mis- 
conduct, and went, we understood, to America. He always 
appeared to possess great influence over the mind of his con- 
siderably younger countryman Lloyd. Jones and his wife 
were seen three evenings since by one of our clerks near 
Temple Bar. Iam of opinion, Mr. Waters,’ continued Mr. 
Smith, removing his spectacles, and closing the note-book, 
from which he had been reading, ‘ that it is only the first step 
in crime, or criminal imprudence, which feeble-minded men 
especially long hesitate or boggle at; and I now more than 
suspect, that, pressed by poverty, and very possibly yielding 
to the persuasions and example of Jones, — who, by the way, 
was as well acquainted with the premises in Brook-street as 
his fellow-clerk, —the once honest, ductile Owen Lloyd is 
now a common thief and burglar.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 
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‘Yes. A more minute search led to the discovery, the 
day before yesterday, of a pocket-book behind some book- 
shelves in the library. As no property had been taken from 
that room, — though the lock of a large iron chest, contain- 
ing coins and medals, had been evidently tampered with, 
—the search there was not at first very rigorous. That 
pocket-book — here it is — belonged, I know, to Owen Lloyd 
when in our service. See, here are his initials stamped on the 
cover.’ 

‘Might he not have inadvertently left it there when with 
you?’ 

‘You will scarcely think so, after reading the date of the 
five-pound note of the Hampshire County Bank, which you 
will find within the inner lining.’ 

‘The date is 1831.’ 

‘Exactly. I have also strong reason for believing that 
Owen Lloyd is now, or has been lately, residing in some part 
of Hampshire.’ 

‘That is important.’ 

‘This letter,’ continued Mr. Smith; and then, pausing for 
a brief space in some embarrassment, he added —‘ The com- 
missioner informed me, Mr. Waters, that you were a pers n 
upon whose good sense and discretion, as well as sagacity 
and courage, every confidence might be placed. I therefore 
feel less difficulty than I otherwise should in admitting you a 
little behind the family screen, and entering with you upon 
matters one would not willingly have bruited in the public 
ear.’ 

I bowed, and he presently proceeded. 

‘Owen Lloyd, I should tell you, is married to a very ami- 
able, superior sort of woman, and has one child, a davghter 
named Caroline, an elegant, gentle-mannered, beautiful girl, 
I admit, to whom my wife was much attached; and she was 
consequently a frequent visitor in Brook-street. This I al- 
ways felt was very imprudent; and the result was that my 
son Arthur Smith— only about two years her senior; she 
was just turned of seventeen when her father was compelled 
to fly from his creditors — formed a silly, boyish attachment 
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for her. ‘They have since, I gather from this letter, which 
I found yesterday in Arthur’s dressing-room, carried on, at 
long intervals, a clandestine correspondence, waiting for the 
advent of more propitious times; which, being interpreted,’ 
added Mr. Smith with a sardonic sneer, ‘means, of course, 
my death and burial.’ 

‘You are in possession, then, if Miss Caroline Lloyd is 
living with her father, of his precise place of abode ?’ 

‘Not exactly. The correspondence is, it seems, carried 
on without the knowledge of Owen Lloyd; and the girl 
states in answer, it should seem, to Arthur’s inquiries, that 
her father would never forgive her, if, under present circum- 
stances, she disclosed his place of residence —we can now 
very well understand that—and she entreats Arthur not to 
persist, at least for the present, in his attempts to discover 
her. My son, you must understand, is now of age; and, so 
far as fortune is concerned, is, thanks to a legacy from an 
aunt on his mother’s side, independent of me.’ 

‘What post-mark does the letter bear ?’ 

‘Charing Cross. Miss Lloyd states that it will be posted 
in London by a friend; that friend being, I nothing doubt, 
her father’s confederate, Jones. But to us the most impor- 
tant part of the epistle is the following line: — “ My father 
met with a sad accident in the forest some time ago, but is 
now quite recovered.” ‘The words in the forest have, you 
see, been written over, but not so entirely as to prevent their 
being, with a little trouble, traced. Now, coupling this ex- 
pression with the Hampshire bank-note, I am of opinion that 
Lloyd is concealed somewhere in the New Forest.’ 

‘A shrewd guess, at all events.’ 

‘You now perceive what weighty motives I have to bring 
this man to justice. ‘The property carried off I care little 
comparatively about; but the intercourse between the girl 
and my son must at any cost be terminated ’ 

He was interrupted by a clerk, who entered to say that 
Mr. William Lloyd, the gentleman who had advertised as 
‘X. Y. Z.,’ desired to speak tohim. Mr. Smith directed Mr. 
Lloyd to be shown in; and then, snatching up the ‘ Police 
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Gazette,’ and thrusting it into one of the table-drawers, said 
in a low voice, but marked emphasis, ‘ A relative, no doubt, 
by the name: be silent, and be watchful.’ 

A minute afterwards, Mr. Lloyd was ushered into the 
room. He was a thin, emaciated, and apparently sorrow- 
stricken man, on the wintry side of middle age, but of mild, 
courteous, gentlemanly speech and manners. He was evi- 
dently nervous and agitated, and, after a word or two of cus- 
tomary salutation, said hastily, ‘I gather from this note, sir, 
that you can afford me tidings of my long-lost brother Owen : 
where is he?’ He looked eagerly round the apartment, 
gazed with curious earnestness in my face, and then again 
turned with tremulous anxiety to Mr. Smith. ‘Is he dead? 
Pray, do not keep me in suspense.’ 

‘Sit down, sir,’ said Mr. Smith, pointing to a chair.’ 
‘Your brother, Owen Lloyd, was for many years a clerk in 
this establishment’ 





‘ Was—was!’ interrupted Mr. Lloyd with greatly in- 
creased agitation: ‘ not now, then —he has left you.’ 

‘For upwards of three years. A few days ago— pray, do 
not interrupt me—lI obtained intelligence of him, which, 
with such assistance as you may possibly be able to afford, 
will perhaps suffice to enable this gentleman’ — pointing to 
me ‘ to discover his present residence.’ 

I could not stand the look which Mr. Lloyd fixed upon 
me, and turned hastily away to gaze out of the window, as 
if attracted by the noise of a squabble between two dray- 
men, which fortunately broke out at the moment in the nar- 
row, choked-up street. 

‘ For what purpose, sir, are you instituting this eager search 
after my brother? It cannot be that No, no— he has 
left you, you say, more than three years: besides, the bare 
supposition is as wicked as absurd.’ 

‘The truth is, Mr. Lloyd,’ rejoined Mr. Smith after a few 
moments’ reflection, ‘ there is great danger that my son may 
disadvantageously connect himself with your—with your 
brother’s family — may, in fact, marry his daughter Caroline. 
Now I could easily convince Owen’ 

VoL. Y. 25* 
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‘Caroline!’ interjected Mr. Lloyd with a tremulous accent, 
and his dim eyes suffused with tears —‘ Caroline ! —ay, truly 
her daughter would be named Caroline.’ An instant after, 
he added, drawing himself up with an air of pride and some 
sternness: ‘Caroline Lloyd, sir, is a person who, by birth, 
and, I doubt not, character and attainments, is a fitting match 
for the son of the proudest merchant of this proud city.’ 

‘Very likely,’ rejoined Mr. Smith drily; ‘but you must 
excuse me for saying that, as regards my son, it is one which 
I will at any cost prevent.’ 

‘How am I to know,’ observed Mr. Lloyd, whose glance 
of pride had quickly passed away, ‘that you are dealing 
fairly and candidly with me in the matter ?’ 

In reply to this home-thrust, Mr. Smith placed the letter 
addressed by Miss Lloyd to his son in the hands of the ques- 
tioner, at the same time explaining how he had obtained it. 

Mr. Lloyd’s hands trembled, and his tears fell fast over 
the letter as he hurriedly perused it. It seemed by his bro- 
ken, involuntary ejaculations, that old thoughts and memories 
were deeply stirred within him. ‘ Poor girl! —so young, so 
gentle, and so sorely tried! Her mother’s very turn of 
thought and phrase. Owen, too, artless, honorable, just as 
he was ever, except when the dupe of knaves and villains.’ 

He seemed buried in thought for some time after the peru- 
sal of the letter; and Mr. Smith, whose cue it was to avoid 
exciting suspicion by too great eagerness of speech, was 
growing fidgety. At length, suddenly looking up, he said 
in a dejected tone, ‘If this is all you have ascertained, we 
seem as far off as ever. I can afford you no help.’ 

‘I am not sure of that,’ replied Mr. Smith. ‘ Let us look 
calmly at the matter. Your brother is evidently not living 
in London, and that accounts for your advertisements not 
being answered.’ 

‘Truly.’ 

‘If you look at the letter attentively, you will perceive that 
three important words, ‘in the forest,’ have been partially 
erased.’ 

‘Yes, it is indeed so; but what’ 
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‘Now, is there no particular locality in the country to 
which your brother would be likely to betake himself in pre- 
ference to another? Gentlemen of fancy and sentiment,’ 
added Mr. Smith, ‘usually fall back, I have heard, upon 
some favorite haunt of early days, when pressed by adver- 
sity.’ 

‘It is natural they should,’ replied Mr. Lloyd, heedless of 
the sneer. ‘I have felt that longing for old haunts and old 
faces in intensest force, even when I was what the world calls 
prospering in strange lands; and how much more . But 
no; he would not return to Wales—to Caermarthen — to 
be looked down upon by those amongst whom our family for 
so many generations stood equal with the highest. Besides, 
I have personally sought him there — in vain.’ 

‘But his wife — she is not a native of the principality ?’ 

‘No. Ah! I remember. The forest! It must be so! 
Caroline Heyworth, whom we first met in the Isle of Wight, 
is a native of Beaulieu, a village in the New Forest, Hamp- 
shire. A small, very small property there, bequeathed by an 
uncle, belonged to her, and perhaps has not been disposed 
of. How came I not to think of this before? I will set out 
at once —and yet pressing business requires my stay here 
for a day or two.’ 

‘This gentleman, Mr. Waters, can proceed to Beaulieu 
immediately.’ 

‘'That must do then. You will call on me, Mr. Waters 
— here is my address — before you leave town. ‘Thank you. 
And God bless you, sir,’ he added, suddenly seizing Mr. 
Smith’s hand, ‘ for the light you have thrown upon this weary- 
ing, and, I feared, hopeless search. You need not be so 
anxious, sir, to send a special messenger to release your son 
from his promise of marriage to my niece. None of us, be 
assured, will be desirous of forcing her upon a reluctant 
family.’ He then bowed, and withdrew. 

‘Mr. Waters,’ said Mr. Smith with a good deal of stern- 
ness, as soon as we were alone, ‘I expect that no sentimen- 


tal crotchet will prevent your doing your duty in this mat- 
ter ?’ 
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‘What right,’ I answered with some heat, ‘have you, sir, 
to make such an insinuation ?’ 

‘ Because I perceived, by your manner, that you disap- 
proved my questioning Mr. Lloyd as to the likeliest mode of 
securing his brother.’ 

‘My manner but interpreted my thoughts: still, sir, ] know 
what belongs to my duty, and shall perform it.’ 

‘Enough: I have nothing more to say.’ 

I drew on my gloves, took up my hat, and was leaving 
the room, when Mr. Smith exclaimed, ‘Stay one moment, 
Mr. Waters: you see that my great object is to break off 
the connection between my son and Miss Lloyd ?’ 

‘T do.’ 

‘I am not anxious, you will remember, to press the prose- 
cution, if, by a frank written confession of his guilt, Owen 
Lloyd places an insuperable bar between his child and mine. 
You understand ?’ 

‘Perfectly. But permit me to observe, that the duty you 
just now hinted I might hesitate to perform, will not permit 
me to be a party to any such transaction. Good-day.’ 

I waited on Mr. William Lloyd soon afterwards, and lis- 
tened with painful interest to the brief history which ic, with 
childlike simplicity, narrated of his own and brother’s for- 
tunes. It was a sad, oft-told tale. They had been early 
left orphans; and, deprived of judicious guidance, had ran — 
William more especially —a wild career of dissipation, till 
all was gone. Just before the crash came, they had both 
fallen in love with the same woman, Caroline Heyworth, who 
had preferred the meeker, more gentle-hearted Owen to his 
elder brother. ‘They parted in anger. William obtained a 

situation as bailiff and overseer of an estate in Jamaica, 
where, by many years of toil, good fortune, and economy, 
he at length ruined his health and restored his fortunes; and 
was now returned to die rich in his native country ; and, as 
he had till an hour before feared, unlamented and untended 
save by hirelings. I promised to write immediately I had 
seen his brother; and with a sorrowful heart took leave of 
the vainly-rejoicing, prematurely aged man. 
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I arrived at Southampton by the night-coach — the railway 
was but just begun, 1 remember —and was informed that 
the best mode of reaching Beaulieu— Bewley, they pro- 
nounced it — was by crossing the Southampton river to the 
village of Hythe, which was but a few miles’ distance from 
Beaulieu. As soon as I had breakfasted, I hastened to the 
quay, and was soon speeding across the tranquil waters in 
one of the sharp-stemmed wherries which plied constantly 
between the shores. My attention was soon arrested by two 
figures in the stern of the boat, a man and woman. A slight 
examination of their features sufficed to convince me that 
they were Jones and his wife. They evidently entertained 
no suspicion of pursuit; and, as I heard them tell the boat- 
men they were going on to Bewley, I determined for the pre- 
sent not to disturb their fancied security. It was fortunate I 
did so, As soon as we had landed, they passed into a mean- 
looking dwelling, which, from some nets and a boat under 
repair, in a small yard in front of it, I concluded to bea 
fisherman’s. As no vehicle could be readily procured, I dee 
termined on walking on, and easily reached Beaulieu, which 
is charmingly situated just within the skirts of the New Forest, 
about twelve o’clock. After partaking of a slight repast at 
the principal inn of the place,—I forget its name; but it 
was, I remember, within a stone’s throw of the celebrated 
Beaulieu Abbey ruins, —I easily contrived, by a few care- 
less, indirect questions, to elicit all the information I required 
of the loquacious waiting-maid. Mr. Lloyd, who seemed to 
bear an excellent character, lived, I was informed, at a cot- 
tage about half a mile distant from the inn, and chiefly sup- 
ported himself as a measurer of timber — beech and ash: a 
small stock —the oak was reserved for government purposes 
—he usually kept onhand. Miss Caroline, the girl said, did 
beautiful fanecy-work ; and a group of flowers painted by 
her, as natural as life, was framed and glazed in the bar, if I 
would like to see it. Upon the right track, sure enough ! 
Mr. Lloyd, there could be no longer a doubt, had uncon- 
sciously betrayed his unfortunate, guilty brother into the 
hands of justice; and I, an agent of the iron law, was already 
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upon the threshold of his hiding-place! I felt no pleasure 
at the success of the scheme. ‘To have bravely and honestly 
stood up against an adverse fate for so many years, only to 
fall into crime just as fortune had grown weary of persecut- 
ing him, and a long-estranged brother had returned to raise 
him and his to their former position in society, was melan- 
choly indeed! And the young woman too, whose letter 
breathed so pure, so gentle, so patient a spirit !—#it would 
not bear thinking about—and I resolutely strove to look 
upon the affair as one of every-day routine. It would not do, 
however; and I was about to quit the room in no very envi- 
able frame of mind, when my boat-companions, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, entered and seated themselves at one of the 
tables. ‘The apartment was rather a large one, and as I was 
seated in the corner of a box at some distance from the en- 
trance, they did not at first observe me; and several words 
caught my ear which awakened a strong desire to hear more. 
That I might do so, I instantly adopted a very common, but 
not the less often very successful device. As soon as the 
new-comers perceived me, their whispered colloquy stopped 
abruptly ; and, after a minute or so, the man said, looking 
hard at me, ‘ Good-day, sir; you have had rather a long 
walk ?’ and he glanced at my dusty boots. 

‘Sir,’ I replied, enclosing my left ear with my hand in the 
manner of a natural ear-trumpet, ‘did you speak ?’ 

‘A dusty walk,’ he rejoined in a voice that might have been 
heard in a hurricane or across Fleet-street. 

‘One o’clock!’ I replied, pulling out my watch. ‘ No; it 
wants a quarter yet.’ 

‘Deaf as the monument,’ said Jones to his companion. 
‘ All right.’ 

The suspended dialogue was but partially resumed. 

‘Do you think,’ said the woman, after the lapse of about 
five minutes —‘do you think Owen and his family will go 
with us? I hope not.’ 

‘Not he: I only asked him just for the say-so of the thing. 
He is too chicken-hearted for that, or for any thing else that 
requires pluck.’ 
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Finishing the spirits and water they had ordered, they soon 
afterwards went out. I followed. 

As soon as we had gone about a hundred paces from the 
house, I said, ‘ Pray, can you tell me which is Mr. Lloyd the 
beech-merchant’s house ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the man, taking hold of my arm, and halloo- 
ing into my ear with a power sufficient to really deafen one 
for life: ‘we are going there to dine.’ 

I nodded comprehension, and on we journeyed. We were 
met at the door by Owen Lloyd himself, —a man in whose 
countenance guilelessness, even to simplicity, seemed stamped 
by nature’s own true hand. So much, thought I, for the re- 
liance to be placed on physiognomy! ‘Ihave brought you 
a customer,’ said Mr. Jones; ‘ but he is as deaf as a stone.’ 
I was courteously invited in by signs; and with much halloo- 
ing and shouting, it was finally settled that, after dinner, I 
should look over Mr. Lloyd’s stock of wood. Dinner had 
just been placed on the table by Mrs. Lloyd and her daugh- 
ter. A still very comely, interesting woman was Mrs. Lloyd, 
though time and sorrow had long since set their unmistaka- 
ble seals upon her. Her daughter was, I thought, one of 
the most charming, graceful young women I had ever seen, 
spite of the tinge of sadness which dwelt upon her sweet 
face, deepening its interest, if it somewhat diminished its 
beauty. My heart ached to think of the misery the announce- 
ment of my errand must presently bring on such gentle be- 
ings, — innocent, I felt confident, even of the knowledge of 
the crime that had been committed. I dreaded to begin— 
not, Heaven knows, from any fear of the men, who, compared 
with me, were poor, feeble creatures, and I could easily have 
mastered half-a-dozen such; but the females —that young 
girl especially —how encounter ¢heir despair? I mutely 
declined dinner, but accepted a glass of ale, and sat down 
till I could muster sufficient resolution for the performance of 
my task; for I felt this was an opportunity of quietly effect- 


ing the capture of both the suspected criminals, which musé¢ 
not be neglected. 
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Dinner was just over when Mrs. Lloyd said, ‘O Mr. 
Jones! have you seen any thing of my husband’s pocket- 
book? It was on a shelf in the room where you slept— 
not the last time, but when you were here about three weeks 
ago. We can find it nowhere; and I thought you might 
possibly have taken it by mistake.’ 

‘A black, common-looking thing ?’ said Jones. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I did take it by mistake. I found it in one of my parcels, 
and put it in my pocket, intending of course to return it when 
I came back; but I remember, when wanting to open a lock 
of which I had lost the key, taking it out to see if it contained 
a pencil-case which I thought might answer the purpose ; 
and finding none, tossing it away in a pet, I could not after- 
wards find it.’ 

‘Then it is lost ?’ 

‘Yes; but what of that? There was nothing in it.’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ rejoined Owen; ‘there was a five- 
pound country note in it, and the loss will What is 
the matter, friend ?’ 

I had sprung upon my feet with uncontrollable emotion: 
Mr. Lloyd’s observation recalled me to myself, and I sat 
down again, muttering something about a sudden pain in the 





side. 

‘Oh! if that’s the case,’ said Jones, ‘1’ll make it up will- 
ingly. Iam pretty rich, you know, just now.’ 

‘ We shall be much obliged to you,’ said Mrs. Lloyd; ‘ its 
loss would be a sad blow to us.’ 

‘How came you to send those heavy boxes here, Jones?’ 
said Owen Lloyd. ‘ Would it not have been better to have 
sent them direct to Portsmouth, where the vessel calls ?’ 

‘I had not quite made up my mind to return to America 
then ; and I knew they would be safer here than anywhere 
else.’ 

‘When do you mean to take them away? We are so 
badly off for room, that they terribly hamper us.’ 

‘ This evening, about nine o’clock. I have hired a smack 
at Hythe to take us, bag and baggage, down the river to meet 
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the liner which calls off Portsmouth to-morrow. I wish we 
could persuade you to go with us.’ 

‘Thank you, Jones,’ replied Owen in a dejected tone. ‘I 
have very little to hope for here; still my heart clings to the 
old country.’ 

I had heard enough ; and, hastily rising, intimated a wis’ 
to look at the timber at once. Mr. Lloyd immediately rose, 
and Jones and his wife left the cottage to return to Hythe at 
the same time that we did. I marked a few pieces of timber, 
and, promising to send for them in the morning, hastened 
away. 

A mountain seemed removed from off my breast: I felt 
as if I had achieved a great personal deliverance. Truly a 
wonderful interposition of Providence, I thought, that has 
so signally averted the fatal consequences likely to have re- 
sulted from the thoughtless imprudence of Owen Lloyd, in 
allowing his house to be made, however innocently, a recep- 
tacle for stolen goods, at the solicitations, too, of a man whose 
character he knew to be none of the purest. He had hada 
narrow escape, and might with perfect truth exclaim, — 


‘There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 


The warrants of which I was the bearer the London police 
authorities had taken care to get indorsed by a magistrate of 
the county of Hampshire, who happened to be in London; 
so that I found no difficulty in arranging effectually for the 
capture and safe custody of Jones and his assistants, when 
he came to fetch his booty. 

I had just returned to the Beaulieu Inn, after completing 
my arrangements, when a carriage drove furiously up to the 
door; and who should, to my utter astonishment, alight, but 
Mr. William Lloyd, and Messrs. Smith, father and son? I 
hastened out, and, briefly enjoining caution and silence, 
begged them to step with me into a private room. The 
agitation of Mr. Lloyd and of Mr. Arthur Smith was ex- 
treme; but Mr. Smith appeared cold and impassive as ever. 


I soon ascertained that Arthur Smith, by his mother’s assist- 
VOL. V. 26 
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ance, I suspect, had early penetrated his father’s schemes 
and secrets, and had, in consequence, caused Mr. William 
Lloyd to be watched home, with whom, immediately after I 
had left, he had a long conference. Later in the evening, an 
éclaircissement with the father took place; and, after a long 
and stormy discussion, it was resolved that all three should 
the next morning post down to Beaulieu, and act as circum- 
stances might suggest. My story was soon told. It was re- 
ceived, of course, with unbounded joy by the brother and the 
lover; and, even through the father’s apparent indifference, I 
could perceive that his refusal to participate in the general 
joy would not be of long duration. ‘The large fortune which 
Mr. William Lloyd intimated his intention to bestow upon 
his niece was a new and softening element in the affair. 

Mr. Smith, senior, ordered his dinner; and Mr. Lloyd 
and Arthur Smith— but why need [ attempt to relate what 
they did? I only know, that when, a long time afterwards, 
I ventured to look in at Mr. Owen Lloyd’s cottage, all the 
five inmates —brother, uncle, lover, niece, and wife — were 
talking, laughing, weeping, siniling, like distracted creatures, 
and seemed utterly incapable of reasonable discourse. An 
hour after, as I stood screened by a belt of forest-trees in wait 
for Mr. Jones and company, I noticed, as they all strolled 
past me in the clear moonlight, that the fears, the agitation 
had passed away, leaving only smiles and grateful joy on the 
glad faces so lately clouded by anxiety and sorrow. A 
mighty change in so brief a space! 

Mr. Jones arrived with his cart and helpers in due time. 
A man who sometimes assisted in the timber-yard was 
deputed, with an apology for the absence of Mr. Lloyd, to 
deliver the goods. ‘The boxes, full of plate and other valua- 
bles, were soon hoisted in, and the cart moved off. I let it 
proceed about a mile, and then, with the help I had placed 
in readiness, easily secured the astounded burglar and his 
assistants ; and early the next morning Jones was on his road 
to London. He was tried at the ensuing Old Bailey sessions, 
convicted, and transported for life; and the discretion I had 
exercised in not executing the warrant against Owen Lloyd 
was decidedly approved of by the authorities. 
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It was about two months after my first interview with Mr. 
Smith, that, on returning home one evening, my wife placed 
before me a piece of bride-cake, and two beautifully-en- 
graved cards united with white satin ribbon, bearing the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Smith. I was more gratified 
by this little act of courtesy for Emily’s sake, as those who 
have temporarily fallen from a certaih position in society will 
easily understand, than I should have been by the costliest 
present. ‘The service I had rendered was purely accidental : 
it has nevertheless been always kindly remembered by all 
parties whom it so critically served. x. ¥. & 
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THE THINKER AND THE DOER. 


One sits at home, with pale impassive brow, 
Bent on the eloquence of li e'ess letters ; 
Noting man’s thoughts from Mind’s first dawn till now, 
og When Truth seems, heaven-inspired, to burst her fetters. 


Another plies the force of stalwart limbs, 
And keen wit sharpened by the whirl of action ; 
For midnight lore no studious lamp he trims, 
Curtained and muffled from the world’s distraction. 


Petes 


4 Two destinies, converging to one end, 

The glorious issue of all human labor ; 
Where, in harmonious union, softly blend 

The praise of God, the profit of our neighbor. 


Fach has his gift, — the stamp affixed at birth, 
That marks him for the servant of a _ : 
The chosen steward of his realm of earth, 
The shepherd watching for a higher pastor. 
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Each has his crown of earthly laurels here, 
Gathered and woven by the hand of mortals, 

And, when the spirit-city’s towers appear, 
Dropped on his brows by angels at its portals. 


Judge not which serves his mighty Master best, 
Haply thou mightest be true worth’s detractor ; 

For each obeys his nature’s high behest, — 

The close-pent thinker and the busy actor. 
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INFORMATION ON PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


In the November number of our periodical, we inserted a 
circular from the Hon. Tobias Purrington, of Washington, 
for information. Probably by this time, he has forwarded it 
to most of the prison-keepers in this country. He has kindly 
forwarded us a document containing replies from the Ver- 
mont State Prison. Our readers will, undoubtedly, be deeply 
interested. We do earnestly wish that keepers of prisons, 
Legislators, Governors, &c. would be more diligent in gath- 
ering up facts on the subject of Prison Discipline. Our pages 
are open for this purpose, and this was the great end aimed 
at when the Magazine was commenced : — 


Windsor, Vt., Oct. 29, 1852. 
Hon. T. Purrington. 

Sir, — In reply to your circular of the 4th September last, I sub- 
mit the following answers to your inquiries. 

1st Quest. What crimes are punished capitally by the laws of 
your State ? 

Ans. ‘In Vermont the crimes punished capitally are murder, — 
bearing false testimony with intent to take away the life of any 
person, and the life of such person be taken in consequence there- 
of, — fighting a duel, and thereby killing any person — and wilfully 
burning the dwelling-house of another, by which means the life of 
any person shall be lost.’ 

2d Quest. What are the provisions of your law as it now stands 
in relation to capital offences ? 

Ans. ‘ When any person shall be convicted of any crime punish- 
able with death, and sentenced to suffer such punishment, he shall 
at the same time be setttenced to solitary confinement in the State 
Prison until such punishment shall be inflicted.’ 

‘No person so sentenced and imprisoned shall be exccuted in 
pursuance of such sentence, previous to the expiration of one year 
from the day such sentence was pronounced, nor until the court 
which passed the sentence of death shall have issued their war- 
rant under the seal of said court, directed to the Sheriff of the 
county where the State Prison is situated, commanding said sheriff 
to cause the said sentence to be carried into execution.’ 

‘Said court shall, within three months after the expiration of one 
year from the day of passing sentence of death against any person, 
issue their warrant to the sheriff of the county in which the State 
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prison is situated, agreeably to the provisions of section two 
(which is the preceding section); and the sentence shall, at the time 
directed by the warrant, be executed within the walis of the prison, 
or in the inclosed yard of the same, unless, previous to that time, 
the Legislature of the State have commuted the punishment of 
such person.’ 

‘The sheriff of said county shall be present at the place of exe- 
cution, unless prevented by sickness or other casualty, and also 
two of his deputies designated by him. He shall request the 











State’s attorney of the county, and twelve citizens, including a 
surgeon or physician, and shall permit the counsel of ‘the prison=——— 
é, and 


er, such minister of the gospel as the prisoner-shail- 

his relatives, to be present and sxe viiicers Of the prison, deputies, 

constables, and military guard, as he may deem best, and no others.’ 
3d Quest. Is your law punishing capitally, enforced as it now 

stands, or has it been modified in practice by commuting the sen- 

tence to imprisonment for life, or by the exercise of some discre- 

tion by the court or jury? 

Ans. ‘It is, so far as it has been tested; though no executions 
have taken place. But one person has been convicted of murder 
under the present law, and his year has not yet expired. Efforts 
are making to procure a commutation to imprisonment for life, 
and will prevail in all probability. 

‘Your fourth question is answered in the extract of our laws 
given in answer to your secoad. So also is your fifth.’ 

6th Quest. Has the abolition of the death-penalty proved salu- 
tary ? 

Ans. ‘It has not been sufficiently tested as yet to show any 
result — probably has produced no effects either way. Your 
seventh question is answered by the foregoing extracts.’ 

8th Quest. What is your general system of prison-discipline ? 
and what are its effects on the mind and health of the prisoners ? 
Is insanity a frequent occurrence from long or solitary imprison- 
ment? 

Ans. ‘ The discipline is mild — very rarely have occasion to in- 
flict punishment. The prisoners are generally cheerful in mind, 
and sound in health. Have had no case of insanity from confine- 
ment.’ 

9th Quest. Is the reformation of criminals a prominent object 
in your system of prison-discipline ? 

Ans. ‘It is not particularly, otherwise than regular religious 
services on the sabbath.’ 

Very respectfully, 


Hrram Hartow, 
Superintendent of Vermont State Prison. 
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THE LITTLE DANDELION GIRL. 


BY MISS HARRIET WOOD. 


‘Suau I carry these out again to-day, mother? They’re 
wilted, and I don’t know who’ll buy them now, if they 
wouldn’t yesterday when they were fresher.’ 

‘Oh! put some cold water on ’em, child, and lay ’em out 
in the air, and they’ll liven up, I guess. You must get half 
a dollar some way or other to-day, to make out the rent, or 
we'll all be turned out doors.’ 

‘I cannot make people buy them if they won’t; they’re 
getting tired of dandelions, for asparagus is in the market 
now. If I don’t sell them, there’s no way I can get the half- 
dollar unless I beg or steal it.’ 

‘Well, get it by hook or by crook! The world owes us 
a living, and it’s hard if we can’t get it, as well as our neigh- 
bors that’s no better than we are. You must either do your 
part, or go somewhere else; I can’t have ye livin’ upon me.’ 

And Mary went out with the half-wilted dandelions. It 
was a miserable room, up two flights of stairs, and overlook- 
ing a narrow, dirty court; that room that Mary, and her step- 
mother, and half a dozen half-brothers and sisters, lived in. 
The father had been a day-laborer, but was killed by a pre- 
mature explosion of rocks, where he was at work. He had 
been a moderate drinker; and consequently, though he had 
steady employment, they were always poor. Whieu he died, 
the children were all too small to be useful, except Mary 
and James, the next oldest child. 

These, in spring, earned something by gathering dande- 
lions, and in the summer other vegetables, and in autumn 
apples and barberries. But when winter came, and the 
streets and fields were coated with ice, and glistening with 
snow ; when the dim fire they kept was insufficient to start 
the thick, white frost from the cracked window-panes, and 
sharp, piping winds shrieked round the corners, and fluttered 
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their scanty rags, they wandered round wharves and ware- 
houses, picking up bits of rope and lead and old iron, for 
which the junk-dealers gave them a scanty pittance, and 
asked no questions. 

Mary’s own mother had been an honest woman, —hard- 
working and industrious ; and, though Mary was very small 
when she died, she could just remember being made to carry 
back an old knife she had picked up in a neighbor’s room. 
But she had never been taught ‘ Our Father,’ nor ‘ ‘Thou shalt 
not steal;’ and the dim impression of honesty, left on her 
mind by returning the old knife, had grown dimmer by the 
grinding of poverty, and her step-mother’s oft-repeated 
assertion, ‘I'he world owes us a living.’ What wonder is it, 
then, that when she and James, in their search for refuse bits 
of iron, should find a lock, or bolt, or hoop, or piece of lead 
pipe, lying temptingly in their way, they should slyly add it 
to their store ; or that, when strolling about some railroad sta- 
tion after dark, the piles of dry, cut wood should bring up 
a vision of their cold, cheerless home, with its shivering, fret- 
ful inmates, and a few sticks be transferred to their empty 
baskets ? 

But we will follow Mary with her basket of dandelions. 
She walked with rapid steps, till out from among the squalid 
habitations of poverty; she passed shops and stores, till she 
came to neat, private dwellings; and then, stepping up to the 
first door, she rang the bell. It was opened by a middle- 
aged woman, in a neat morning dress, who to the stereo- 
typed inquiry, ‘Please, ma’am, do you want any dande- 
lions?’ replied by the question, ‘ Are they fresh gathered this 
morning?’ ‘It was yesterday they were gathered, ma’am,’ 
replied Mary. 

‘I think I will not take them, then; my husband always 
wants them fresh,’ said the woman. 

Mary turned away; and, when she offered them at the 
next house, she said, ‘'They’re fresh gathered this morning, 
ma’am.’ ‘You need’nt tell me that, you lying little huzzy, 
for I know better by the looks of them,” was the reply; and 
the door was shut in her face. 
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And so, on she went, out into the country, sometimes offer- 
ing them to those who would examine, and chaffer about the 
price, and conclude not to buy, and sometimes venturing to 
the doors of the rich man, whose pampered servant would 
open the door but to tell her to go to the devil with her 
dandelions. 

It was long past noon, and she had sold but ninepence 
worth, when she turned her weary steps homeward. Miles 
of dusty road lay before her, and she sat down by the first 
brook she saw, to bathe her aching head and feet; and, as 
the thought of the still-wanting half-dollar came over her, 
she leaned upon the handle of her basket, and wept burning 
tears of disappointment. 

It was sunset when she rose to go on, and she remembered 
seeing, in the morning, as she went to the door of an elegant 
mansion, a large bed of hyacinths and early tulips in full 
bloom. ‘QOh,if I had but a bunch of those flowers,’ thought 
she, I could sell them easily enough, and make up the half- 
dollar.’ 

It was dusk when she arrived before the house; and now 
rose the question, ‘ Shall I go to the door, and ask for a bunch, 
or not? They will not let me see the lady of the house, if I 
go to the door; and if I should see her, she wouldn’t give 
her beautiful flowers to a poor, dirty dandelion girl, like me. 
No! I'll wait till they light the lamps, and put their curtains 
down, and then’ 





The lamps were lighted, the curtains drawn, and, with a 
beating heart, Mary stole softly inside the gate, and rapidly 
snatching off the beautiful flowers, she laid them in her bas- 
ket and ran. Fear lent her wings; and, forgetting her fatigue, 
she almost flew, until she drew near home, and then, slacken- 
ing her speed, she congratulated herself upon her success. 

When she gave her step-mother the ninepence, she 
frowned ; but her countenance relaxed when she saw the 
flowers, and she said, ‘ Folks as can afford to keep them can 
afford to part with ’em, now and then.’ 

They were placed in a broken dish of cold water, and, 


when morning came, arranged in bouquets; and, taking her 
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stand at the corner of a street, she soon found purchasers for 
them. 

One gentleman inquired where she obtained such fine 
flowers. ‘A kind lady gave them to me,’ was the reply, and 
so he passed on. 

Flower-stealing soon became a part of every-day’s employ- 
ment. Peas and strawberries were not yet fit to gather, and 
yet food must be had; rent must be paid; Tommy and Jack 
and Charlie must not go more than half-naked ; and the mo- 
ther, with the troop of mouths to fill, could ndt earn near 
enough to supply them all; and so James went on with his 
petty pilfering, and Mary with her flower-stealing. After a 
while, James became well known as a vagrant, pilfering boy; 
and having been been once or twice in the House of Corree- 
tion, from which he came out worse than he went in, he was 
sent to the Reform School; and a blessed day was that for 
him. With practice Mary grew more cunning and hardened. 
Sometimes bouquets did not sell well, when flowers were 
plenty ; and then it was easy to dig up a fine plant by the 
roots, and, obtaining a pot for a few cents, she would appear 
upon the street with it in her arms; and, if she could not 
sell it one day, it would not fade before another, as the bou- 
quets did. 

At last came the fruit-season ; and, when work was scarce, 
fine trees hung loaded with plums, and peaches which could 
be had for the taking. 

‘ Look out that they don’t catch ye,’ the old woman would 
say sometimes; ‘ for there’s no Reform Schools for gals, and 
ye'll get into jail if they get ye.’ ‘Ill look out for that,’ 
was Mary’s reply. 

But she was not sly and quick enough to elude a lynx-eyed 
gardener, who had more than once suspected her of robbing 
his flower-beds and peach-trees. She stood behind the fence 
in the dim star-light, gathering the rich fruit from the bend- 
ing boughs, when he seized her by the arm, as she had half- 
filled her basket. 

There was no escape. To the court she went on the mor- 
row, and from the court-house to jail. 
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In the close-crammed building, she shared a cell with an 
old and experienced traveller in the path of crime; and as 
‘*misery loves company,” so they told one another their ad- 
ventures in the walks of poverty, sin, and disgrace. 

‘ What’s the use o’ cryin’, child ?’ said the old hag, ‘ ye’! 
get used to it, by and by. 1 don’t mind their shuttin’ me 
up here, aspell now and then, in cold weather. It’s a pity 
ye’ve got here; but ye must make the best of it now.’ 

‘Oh!’ sobbed the child, ‘when I get out, I'll try to get a 
place in sonfe family, and not live by begging and stealing 
any more. I never wanted to live so, but somehow I could 
n’t help it. ‘They all do in our alley.’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ laughed the old woman; ‘and who do you 
think will have a jail-bird to live in their family? Folks are 
mighty quick to find out such things; they’ll not take ye 
“without a recommend.’ 

‘What shall I do then?’ exclaimed poor Mary. 

‘Do? why, you’ve made a path, and now you must walk 
in it. When I was as young as you are, I flattered myself, 
like you, that, when I got out of jail, I’'d try and get an 
honest living; but it’s easier to talk about than to do. If 
there was any house or institution where work could be got 
for such as we, it would be different; but there isn’t, and 
honest folks won’t employ rogues. I'll tell you a bit about 
myself,’ she added in a lower tone. 

‘I thought I’d get a situation, if I could, in a family, w ith 
a good mistress, and try to be good and be somebody; and 
I went round to houses trying to get a place, but I was so 
shabby and ragged, nobody would take me. At last a lady 
gave me some cast-off clothes, which I fixed up, and looked 
quite respectable in; and another lady promised to take me 
the next Monday. I made good resolutions then, and had 
high hopes. I told her my real name, for I meant to be ho- 
nest and fair; on Sunday evening I went to her house, but 
she told me I need not stay. She had found it all out; and, 
though I promised to do well, she said she could not have me 
among her children. , 

‘I went out of her house, straight to the railroad bridge; 
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meaning to throw myself under the engine, or leap into the 
dark water; but, though I stood there till the moon went 
down and the stars faded into daylight, I could not do it. 
An iron band held me back, and I’ve gone on ever since, as 
I begun, sometimes in jail and sometimes out. There’s no 
hope for women, nor girls either, when they’ve once been 
here. We never see a decent woman’s face here, for they’ve 
only men to look after us; and, when we get out, we are 
shunned like vipers.’ 

It was all too true, and poor Mary’s rushlight of hope was 
quenched in darkness. She took new lessons in crime and 
cunning ; and, when her term expired, she went forth far more 
accomplished in villainy than when she went in. She may 
be seen going up long dark stair-cases, with a basket of ap- 
ples, or a few matches, or oranges sometimes, upon her arm, 
into printing-offices and depots and by-places, sometimes to 
sell, and as often to beg or steal as the case may be. 

When the labor of poor women is better paid; when a 
Reform School for gir/s is established, as well as for boys; 
when, in our jails, women shall be placed to minister to the 
degraded of their sex, and wken means of honest employ- 
ment are obtained for discharged convicts, then shall crime 
lessen ; and woman, stained and degraded, shall have oppor- 
tunity to cast off her stains and degradation. ‘Then, and not 
till then, shall childish feet be turned back from the paths 
of sin, whose wages 1s death. 


Brookline, Mass. 





Despis—E None; Desparr or None. — The Jews would not 
willingly tread upon the smallest piece of paper in their way, but 
took it up; for possibly, said they, the name of God may be upon 
it. Though there was a little superstition in this, yet truly there 
is nothing but good religion in it, if we apply it to men. Tram- 
ple not on any: there may be some work of grace there, that thou 
knowest not of. The name of God may be written upon the soul 
thou treadest on; it may be a soul that Christ thought so much 


of, as to give his precious blood for it; therefore despise it not. — 
Leighton. 
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EXECUTIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Scenes such as I have never witnessed before have passed 
before my eyes in New York. Hearing that there were 
six criminals to be executed, I hastened to learn the cause. 
On arriving at New York, I found that one had been sent 
to prison for life. There remained, then, five; all of them 
within the age of thirty years. ‘Though satisfied that the 
common talk would be made of morbid sympathy, I threw 
myself between the executive and the criminals, and asked 
for mercy, not that they might not be punished at all, as many 
allege, but that the form of punishment might be changed 
from death to imprisonment.* 

To effect this object, I had two interviews with the Gover- 
nor. He treated me with great respect. At the first inter- 
view, he proposed to consider only the case of the three 
young men, who were sentenced to be executed Jan. 28. 
He concluded to send one to prison for life, on the ground 
that he was drunk and did not participate directly in the mur- 
der. ‘This was Johnson, who was only twenty-two years of 
age. ‘I'he other two, Howlitt, aged nineteen, and Saul, aged 
twenty, he said, must be executed. ‘Say to them,’ said he, 
‘that you have seen the Governor, and they must prepare for 
death.’ ‘Then he said, ‘ Will you take charge of these men, 
and see that they are kept quict, and that all improper com- 
pany is excluded from their cells?’ With this dreadful mes- 
sage, I returned to New York, and commenced my ministry 
with the doomed culprits. ‘The prison-keepers, with the Dis- 
trict Attorney, afforded every facility. Day after day was 
spent with them. One clergyman only made frequent visits. 
Near the close of the time, Howlitt was persuaded to have a 
Catholic clergyman; and, at the very last moment, an Epis- 


* This is always the substitute where Capital Punishment is abolished. 
Michigan and Rhode Island, the only two States in the Union of the whole 
thirty-one who have entirely abolished this penalty, both adopt that substi- 
tute; and with this the friends of the abolition of the death-penalty are 
generally satisfied. 
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palian came to visit Saul. I welcomed these priests as co- 
workers in the great duty of ministering to criminals. With 
the Catholic on the last evening, a few hours before the 
execution, I had a very interesting conversation. That, with 
other conversations, I shall give hereafter, as I design to pre- 
sent the mere outlines of this sad history. 

It is supposed that there were about fifteen thousand per- 
sons on the outside of the Tombs to witness the execution, 
though many of them could see nothing whatever of the 
scene. <A large number were admitted. This was done by 
making them deputy-sheriffs for the time being! Ihad made 
up my mind to be present. I felt that duty called on me to 
be with the criminals to the very last hour. I had long con- 
versations with them about the causes that led to their crime. 
I found that they were part of a gang of young men who 
spent their lives in dissipation and folly. They spoke some- 
what freely of their haunts of vice, and gave the names of 
several young men, who, if not checked, will probably meet 
the fate of their companions. 

The scenes at the execution beggars all description. There 
was the utmost levity. Around the very gallows stood some 
of the lowest blackguards of the city. Many persons, who 
had been admitted as a favor, were regardless of order or 
decency. Money was freely offered for passes. One man, 
it is said, gave fifteen dollars for a pass, and, on coming out, 
demanded his money again, saying ‘ that he paid to see three 
hung, but there were only two.’ It should be said, of course, 
that neither the Sheriff nor prison-keeper would be guilty of 
such a violation of the law. 

After the execution, the brother of Howlett and the mother 
and sisters of Saul demanded the body; a request which is 
seldom denied. 

So much for the first execution. 

These scenes over, and there remained two more to un- 
dergo the sentence of the law. ‘These two men seemed to 
be almost without friends, except the Catholic priests, and 
those devoted women, the Sisters of Mercy. They had been 


under sentence of death already about nineteen months! 
VOL. V. 27 
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I resolved to make another plea. Already certain papers 
came out, as I expected, and slandered me for my efforts. 
Some of the charges were low, and I would not soil my pages 
by transferring their language. Suffice it to say, it showed 
their utter ignorance of my mission. The least they could 
have done was to have kept quiet, especially after the Gover- 
nor of the State had requested me to take charge of the 
culprits. Even the ‘ Commercial Advertiser’ lent its columns 
for this purpose, and the ‘ Boston Courier’ had the meanness 
to copy. 

Two weeks remained before the next execution. I stayed 
in the city, deliberating on the best plan to pursue. . ‘The 
papers now came out in favor of more privacy for the next 
execution ; alleging that the publicity had a bad effect on the 
public morals! In urging this arrangement, what an argu- 
ment was put into my hands against the penalty itself! 
The controversy grew warm. I insisted that, if executions 
were designed to have a good effect, they should be made 
public; that the children should even witness the scene, and 
that Broadway would be a more suitable place than one 
corner of the ‘lombs.* The Governor sent orders expressly 
that the next execution should be private. ‘The sheriff came 
near losing his office. ‘The Governor explained his views in 
the following letter : — 


State of New York, Executive Department, 
Albany, Feb. 9, 1853. 

Joun Orser, Esq., Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

Sir, —I have received your letter, and the statement of the Dis- 
trict Attorney, respecting the attendance of an improper number 
of persons at the recent executions of Saul and Howlett for mur- 
der. I learn with surprise and regret that there is no prison in 
the city of New York under the control of the Sheriff, where con- 
victs under sentence of death can with safety and propriety be 
confined, or where they can be withdrawn from association with 
other criminals, or from the intrusion of those who allow a morbid 
or idle curiosity to disturb the last days of unfortunate men, who 
should be allowed an opportunity to prepare for the death inflicted 


* The Tombs is the name of the city prison where the prisoners were con- 
fined. It is a very large prison and a most wretched place. It is built after 


the fushion of the Egyptian Tombs in Egypt. Hence probably its name. It 
is rightly called. 
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by the laws of the State. The exhibition of criminals under sen- 
tence of death, as objects of curiosity, has recently stimulated dis- 
plays of recklessness and indifference, on their part, of the most 
painful and demoralizing character. 

An application has been made by the District Attorney to those 
who control the prisons in New York, to place at your disposal 
some place of confinement where those under sentence of death 
can be visited by their relations or their religious and legal advisers, 
without being disturbed by intercourse with other criminals, or 
by the intrusions of thoughtless or profligate persons. I do not 
doubt that this request will be granted, from a regard to the cha- 
acter of your city, and to the cause of good morals and of huma- 
nity. 

The following section of the Revised Statutes determines the 
number and character of those who are allowed to attend and wit- 
ness the execution of criminals : — 

‘Sect. 27. — It shall be the duty of the Sheriff or under Sheriff 
of the county to be present at such execution, and to invite the 
presence, by at least three days’ previous notice, of the Judges, 
District Attorney, Clerk and Surrogate of said county, together 
with two physicians, and twelve reputable citizens, to be selected 
by said Sheriff or under Sheriff. And the said Sheriff or under 
Sheriff shall, at the request of the criminal, permit such minister 
or ministers of the gospel, not exceeding two, as said criminal 
shall name, and any of the immediate relatives of said criminal, 
to attend and be present at such execution; and also such officers 
of the prison, deputies and constables, as said Sheriff or under 
Sheriff shall deem expedient to have present; but no other person 
than those herein mentioned shall be permitted to be present at 
such execution; nor shall any person under age be allowed to 
witness the same.’ 

You have no right nor power to admit any other persons than 
those above mentioned, nor can the Governor of the State dispense 
with a strict compliance with the directions of the law. The ad- 
mission of any one not designated is a grave offence. When the 
public officers are performing the solemn and painful duty of exe- 
cuting criminals for violating the laws of the State, they must not 
disregard the letter or purpose of the statutes under which they 
are acting. ‘The Sheriff is authorized to allow the attendance of 
deputies; but this will not justify any evasion of the purpose of 
the law, by making special deputies with a view of admitting per- 
sons to witness executions. It is proper to have a sufficient force 
in attendance to prevent any interference with the ministers of 
justice; but it is not necessary nor proper that special deputies 
should witness the execution. As the only object of their employ- 
ment is to restrain any crowd that may collect on such occasions, 
they should be stationed in and about the prison, and not in the 
yard where the criminals are executed. 

I trust you will be able to make arrangements hereafter which 
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will enable you to comply with the directions of the statute, as I 
am satisfied it is your intention to perform in a proper manner the 
painful duties imposed upon you by the laws of the State. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Horatio SEYMOUR. 


It is only within a few years that executions have been 
withdrawn from the public highway to one corner of the jail 
yard. Fourteen States have a law to that effect. On last 
March there was to have been an execution in Washington ; 
and there would have been, had not Mr. Webster so inter- 
preted the Constitution that the President felt that he had the 
power to commute to imprisonment for life.* In the mean 
time, Congress passed a law that all executions should be 
private. : 

Accordingly, tue next execution was carried out according 
to the letter of the law. ‘There were two Catholic priests 
and myself. In one instance, a reporter was excluded be- 
cause he was only twenty years and six months old! The 
Governor finally concluded that one criminal only should be 
executed, and he sent the other to prison for life. Their 
names were Clark and Sullivan. Clark had killed a police 
officer; and Sullivan, in quarrelling with his wife, struck down 
the man who interfered. Both were drunk ; and, on examining 
the cases of the other three criminals, I found that the same 


* On that subject I had a conversation with President Filmore. I pro- 
mised the culprit to be present at the execution. The President said he 
could pardon outright, or banish from the country or order an execution; 
but whether he could send to prison for life was a question. On the night 
before the execution, the clergy of Washington waited on Mr. Webster to 
ask him to interfere to prevent the execution. I arrived in the morning at 
Washington. The man was clothed in the habiliments of death; the gal- 
lows was ready, and the people began to flock to witness the scene, when 
Mr. Webster ordered the Sheriff to take the prisoner to the Penitentiary for 
life, — thus setting an example for all future Presidents to follow. This step 
will do more to abolish Capital Punishment under the laws of the United 
States than any other that has ever been taken. The Constitution simply 
says the President may pardon; but that has never been supposed, before Mr. 
Webster interpreted the instrument, to mean any thing but a complete par- 
don or entire restoration to liberty. This has always perplexed the Presi- 
dent; and in one instance in the case of Babe, the pirate, in New York, he 
reprieved him seven times, and at last gave him his liberty. Babe told me 
himself that he once came within fifteen hours of being hung! 
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cause had originated the murder. Here were five men under 
sentence of death, and all had done the deed while in a state of 
intoxication! Remove that, and our prisons would be nearly 
empty, and the scaffold would have no victims. Clark was 
executed, as the Governor said to me, because he had killed 
a police officer, and the government must be protected, and 
because the case was far more aggravated than that of Sul- 
livan. I told him that the police were sometimes to blame, 
and that the offence was committed in a fit of drunkenness. 
He thought intemperance was not an excuse. But then was 
not the rumseller to blame? Here wasa nice point. But 
there was the law of Capital Punishment. The Governor 
well remarked ‘that he was not to blame for the existence of 
the law. ‘T'he people made the penalty, and they should re- 
peal it, and not ask him to set aside their own law!’ There 
was force in that remark. He was examining the statute 
very closely, as I entered his chamber in the morning. I said, 
‘There is another statute to be examined. I refer to the 
Sermon on the Mount. ‘The great Lawgiver has not only 
repealed the old law there, but enacted another in those 
memorable words, “ It hath been said, An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, Resist not evil; but who- 
soever smiteth thee on one cheek, turn the other also.”’ To 
this the Governor smiled, but made no reply. ‘This was the 
higher Jaw. It was the human statute on which he had fixed 
his mind. He probably supposed, as many do, that Jesus 
was legislating for the individual, and not for the government. 
But what is a government but a collection of individuals, 
and what rights does a government possess that it does not 
derive from the individuals of which it is composed? And, 
if a man has no right to take his own life, how can he give 
aright to the government of which he forms a part, that he 
does not possess himself? Or is it right for a government 
to do that which is wrong in the individual? If so, how 
many individuals must come together and form a govern- 
ment, in order to do what each one may not do in his indi- 
vidual capacity? Was Robinson Crusoe and his man Fri- 


day a nation, or how many must be cast ashore on that 
VoL. v. 27° 
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same island before they have a right to do what each may 
not do separately ? Or admitting that the individual had a 
right to take his own life, or even that of another in self- 
defence, surely the State of New York was not driven to 
destroy the life of a criminal to defend herself! She has 
three millions of people; and, with all her military and civil 
power, she can take care of her criminals. ‘Then again, the 
plea of self-defence cannot be urged on another ground. 
The criminals were helpless, and confined in her dungeons ; 
and there is no act so mean and cowardly in this world 
as to take the life of an enemy when he is defenceless.* 

On leaving the Governor, he said, ‘I may commute the 
sentence of Sullivan, but I cannot save Clark.’ Then he 
placed $50.00 in my hand to aid the cause. I must 
say that I have seen no person connected with the govern- 
ment more interested than Governor Seymour. He will re- 
ceive my thanks for his favor. ‘There was evidently a severe 
struggle in his mind on the whole subject. He conversed 
freely on his trials. Among other points which I presented 
was the Maine Law on Capital Punishment, which is that 
the culprit cannot be hung under one year, and not then 
unless ordered by the Executive. This law met his appro- 
bation. It may yet be incorporated into the criminal code 
of New York. 

I have extended already my article to a considerable 
length, and yet there are many incidents that I have not 
noticed : the confession of the culprits; the scenes around the 
gallows; the conversations in the cells; the parting of the 
mother and sisters of Saul. For some time I have concluded 
not to insert the disgusting details of an execution. There- 
fore I pass over much that might be said. There is, how- 
ever, one portion of this whole sad history that will be read 
with much interest: I refer to the various religious conver- 
sations I had with the prisoners. These were alone in the 


* Even amid all the horrors of war, the nations of the earth have for 
many years decided not to put their prisoners to death. I suppose this is on 
the ground that it is a cowardly act to kill an enemy when he is disarmed 
and perfectly secured. 
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secrecy of the dungeon, when they fairly unbosomed them- 
selves to me, and laid open the true causes of their crime, and 
their views of their own degraded condition. ‘These con- 
versations were of the most thrilling nature. I purpose to 
give them in succeeding numbers of the Magazine. 

These executions created a wide interest on the whole 
subject of Prison Discipline. I delivered several lectures. I 
am much indebted to the Rev. Mr. King, and the Trustees 
of the Bleeker-street Church, and to the Rev. Mr. Nye, for 
the Church of the Restoration at Brooklyn. At the In- 
stitute I had an immense audience. Hundreds went away 
who could not gain admittance. 

Several of the most distinguished merchants aided me. 
In short, I believe the cause never stood so well before in 
New York. 

Finding my health failing from the sad scenes through 
which I had passed, I resolved to return home. On the 
day that Clark was executed, I attended him to the last mo- 
ment; and then, having discharged my duty fully, I could do 
no more. ‘The law had itscourse. I could offer no violence 
to it, for that is not my work. I returned to my family, 
thankful to Divine Providence for the manner in which I 
had been sustained. I found sickness at home; but health 
will soon return, and I shall pursue my great work. 























To aid the cause, the Governor gave the following note. 
This will prepare the way for a journey through New York, 
and will be of great service throughout the whole country :— 


State of New York, Executive Department, 
Albany, January 20, 1853. 


To the Agents of the Prisons, and to the Sheriffs of Counties, and Keepers of 
Penitentiaries in this States 









The bearer, Rev. Charles Spear, of Boston, is the Editor of the 
publication entitled the ‘PrisonERS’ FRIEND,’ which is devoted 
to the improvement of our prisoners, &c. 

You are requested to show him the prisoners under your charge, 
and to afford him facilities in obtaining such information as will 
be useful in the prosecution of his benevolent purposes. 
Horatio SEYMOUR. 
































ANECDOTES OF WEBSTER. 





Tue greatest curiosity we have met in Mr. Lanman’s 
book is a couple of stanzas of verse, the only specimen of 
Webster’s poetry, so far as we know, that ever found its 
way into print. Our readers will, doubtless, be curious to 
see them. 

THE MEMORY OF THE HEART. 


If stores of dry and learned lore we gain, 

We keep them in the memory of the brain; 
Names, things, and facts, — whate’er we knowledge call, 
There is the common ledger for them all; 

And images on this cold surface traced 

Make slight impressions, and are soon effaced. 
But we've a page more glowing and more bright, 
On which our friendship and our love to write : 
That these may never from the soul depart, 

We trust them to the memory of the heart. 

There is no dimming — no effacement here; 
Each new pulsation keeps the record clear : 
Warm, golden letters, all the tablet fill, 

Nor lose their lustre till the heart stands still. 


London, Nov. 19, 1839. 


Here is another anecdote of Webster, which has just been 
told me, and which is worth preserving. Just before he 
died, and after his recovery was despaired of, one of his 
physicians approached his bedside, and asked how he found 
himself. ‘I feel like the Jackdaw in the Church Steeple,’ 
was the strange reply. The physician withdrew sadly from 
the bedside to another part of the room, where some mem- 
bers of the family were standing together, and, shaking his 
head, confessed his apprehensions that the brain of the dying 
statesman was affected; that the stately oak was perishing at 
the top. He could see no method in the answer which his 
question had received. One of the ladies present, who 
knew Mr. Webster better, did not believe his mind was 
wandering, and, quietly stepping to the bedside, asked him 
what he meant by saying he felt like the jackdaw in the 
church-steeple. ‘ Why, Cowper; Cowper’s delightful trans- 
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lation of one of Vincent Bourne’s little poems, entitled 
“The Jackdaw.”’ I send you a copy of the verses, which 
some of your readers may have forgotten or never read, 
that they may perceive the perfect fitness and point of the 
reply. — Correspondence of the New York Evening Pest. 


THE JACKDAW. 


Tuer is a bird who, by his coat, 

And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a crow; 

A great frequenter of the church, 

Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too. 


Above the steeple shines a plate, 
That turns and turns to indicate 
From what point blows the weather. 
Look up, — your brain begins to swim, 
Tis in the clouds — that pleases him : 
He chooses it the rather. 


Fond of the speculative height, 
Thither he wings his airy flight, 
And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the raree-show 
That occupy mankind below, 
Secure and at his ease. 


You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to fall. 
No; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 


He sees that this great round-a-bout, 
The world, with all its motley rout. 
Church, army, physic, law, 
Its custom and its businesses, 
Is no concern at all of his, 
And says — what says he ?— Caw! 


Thrice happy bird! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men; 

And, sick of having seen ’em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 
And such a head between ’em. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CAUSE. 


Tue time has arrived when there must be a more vigor- 
ous effort to sustain the cause. From long experience, we 
are satisfied now that more concentration is necessary. 
There are friends enough now scattered through the country. 
On our late visit to New York, we found a deep interest on 
the whole subject of Prison Discipline. ‘The Governor, him- 
self, expressed the most fervent wish that something might 
be done, and he freely lent his name and contributions to 
the object. The subscription to the Magazine must be in- 
creased ; tracts must be circulated; prisons must be visited ; 
discharged convicts must be provided for; the families of 
criminals must be sustained ; the prison-taxes must be les- 
sened; matrons must be provided for female prisoners ; lec- 
tures must be delivered ; a counsellor for the poor criminal 
must be provided; better tenements must be erected for 
the poor; education must be advanced; our correspond- 
ence must be enlarged; Legislatures must be addressed. 
In short, the work is great. ‘To meet its expenses, there 
must be more funds raised, and the subscription to the Maga- 
zine must be more promptly paid.* 

This is the only Magazine in the world devoted to the 
whole subject of Prison Discipline: we say the whole, 
because there are periodicals which take up occasionally the 
less objectionable features of the cause. 


* We paid twenty-five cents on a dollar last year for collections, besides 
losing by bad debts one-third of the entire amount. Only about $300 
was paid voluntarily into the office when the expense for printing, paper, 
&c., without including one cent to the editor, is about $1400 a year. We 
print about two thousand copies, and our subscription list is about fourteen 
hundred. We bind the rest and send away for specimens, for prisons, &c., 
the remainder. Had it not been for a few friends, the whole cause must 
have stopped. Donations were made, and the work is going on. But, if the 
subscribers would pay up, there would be no necessity of any other help. 
There is now about $3000 due. The bills can be sold for fifty cents on a 
dollar. Shall we make that sacrifice ? 
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Our office has become a depot for documents. Scarcely 
a Lyceum in the country, or a Legislature, that does not 
send here for information. On our table now are two letters 
from Wisconsin, where the subject of Capital Punishment is 
in debate: one from a Senator, the other from a member of 
the House. ‘Then, a very zealous friend in Connecticut, a 
distinguished Legislator, writes for a form of a petition. In 
the midst of all, a lady writes for our advice respecting the 
proper management of a poor, friendless, girl, that we took 
from the street, and for whom we procured a home. Another 
writes for a boy. A merchant in New York wishes that we 
would come and aid in carrying forward a plan for the erec- 
tion of better tenements for the poor. In the midst of all 
this, in a state of feeble health, with sickness at home, we are 
compelled to go out and solicit donations to sustain the 
whole cause. Not a single dollar is sent in without first 
going to make a personal application. ‘Then, to crown the 
whole, we are slandered for our efforts, and m'srepresented 
by the Press and the Pulpit. ‘Take the fo ‘ag with 
reference to our late efforts in New York, where we went 
voluntarily, without hope of fee or reward, and day after 
day spent hours in the dungeons of five convicted criminals, 
and plead for mercy for them with the Governor, not that 
they might go unpunished, but that they might be sent to 
prison, there to labor, and, if subsequently found innocent, to 
be let out. Nov, for all this labor, who would have supposed 
there was an editor base enough to have prostituted his press 
by the insertion of the following paragraph ?— 


‘No sooner is some villainous cut-throat condemned to be hung 
for taking the life of some innocent fellow-being, than a lot of 
“prisoner's friends ”’ fall desperately in love with him, visit him 
in his cell, weep over him, and use all their exertions to have him 
again set at large to prey upon the community. ‘These admirers 
of murderers and haters of justice are now making a great time 
over William Saul and Nicholas Howlett; two, as we have all 
along been informed, of the most hardened criminals that have 
been locked up in the Tombs for some time.’-— Day Book, N. Y. 


With such an accumulated mass of labor, what is to be 
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done? Wecan promise no more. We stand alone so far 
as the public advocacy of the cause is concerned. There is 
no other lecturer in the field who gives his whole time to the 
work, that we know of, either here or in Europe.* 

Another difficulty that thousands suppose might easily be 
overcome. We refer to the fact that we have been unable 
to secure the services of an agent, either male or female, to 
procure subscribers, though we will pay the highest price. 
If we are asked to explain, we have two replies to make. 
One is, that, when men give themselves to the work of procur- 
ing subscriptions, they prefer a work that suits the corrupt 
taste of the community, or a work of mere fancy, where 
there will be no opposition to be encountered. ‘The second 
is, that so little light has been thrown on the subject of 
Prison Discipline that the canvasser finds himself compelled 
to fight a battle at every step he takes. We occupy dis- 
puted ground, not untenable ground ; for if any work is sane- 
tioned by Heaven, it is the one in which we are engaged. It 
is enough that we can always refer to the Great ‘Teacher, 
who, in the midst of enjoining other duties, did not forget to 
say, ‘ I was in prison, and ye came unto me,’ and then gave 
the highest motive: ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 


This is enough. Now, all the combined powers of earth may 
assail this great work, but it will avail nothing. The advice 
given by Gamaliel in olden time had better be remembered : 
‘And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, and let 
them alone; for if this counsel be of men, it will come to 
nought: but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God.’ 


* Here we may be met by areply. We are told that our own brother, 
John M. Spear, is at work in the same field. Without any fear of being 
charged with a want of courtesy towards him, we feel bound to state that 
he is in no way connected with this work; that for years we have struggled 
alone to sustain the Magazine. He left to give his time to visiting the 
courts and the prisons; but he says there is a still higher work, and now 
he is connected with the ‘ spiritual rappers,’ and attending to ‘ the outward 
man,’ while we are looking after ‘ the inner.’ 











NOTES BY THE WAY. 


No. IX. 


BETTER TENEMENTS FOR THE POOR. 


Wuite in England, I remember to have examined, with 

Lord Ashley and others, the Model Lodging Houses. As 

a preventive of crime, we cannot do better than to provide 

suitable tenements for the poor, and at a low rate. I am 

glad to find that the subject is beginning to occupy the 

attention of several philanthropists in this country. The 

crowded state of many dwellings in our large cities, par- 

ticularly New York and Boston, not only tends to impair 

the public health, but the public morals. We have yet to 

learn the great lesson, that it is cheaper to prevent crime 

than to punish it. I feel, therefore, in the midst of my 

j labors, that I cannot do a better work than to call the 

| attention of capitalists to this subject: something must be 

done. Look at Boston alone. In the Broad-street section, 

containing 3,131 inhabitants, the average number of persons 

per house was thirty-seven, and each individual had only 

seven square yards of room on the ground. Even Shore- 

ditch, White Chapel, and St. Giles, in London, are not so 
crowded as this." 

I suppose the main question is, in what manner funds 


SENIORS. ooh 9 


can be best raised for such an object. There are two ways: 
1. by chartered companies, 2. or by private individuals. 
Chartered companies can generally raise funds more easily 


* The London districts are classified into three,—‘the Healthy, the 

Medium, and the Unhealthy.’ In the former, two hundrcd and two square 

5 yards fall to an individual, and the mortality is one in forty-nine; in the 

d Medium, a hundred and two square yards fall to an individual, and the 

mortality is one in forty-one; in the Unhealthy districts, each individual 

has, on the average, a space of thirty-two square yards, and the mortality is 

one in thirty-seven. For five years the average mortality in Boston was one 
in forty-eight. 
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than the individual. In England there was a company 
formed, which took the name of ‘ The Society for the Im- 
provement of the Laboring Classes.” Lord Ashley was 
Chairman of the Committee. There was an association 
also incorporated under the Royal Charter, called the 
‘Metropolitan Association for the Improvement of the 
Dwellings of the Laboring Classes.” Sir Ralph Howard 
was the Chairman, and Viscount Morpeth was one of the 
Board. The capital was £100,000, in four thousand shares 
of £25. 

In private investments there is generally more economy 
than in chartered companies ; and there is this advantage, 
that individuals are brought into more immediate contact 
with those they design to help. 

This plan should not be looked at merely in the way of 
profit, though, unfortunately, there is a class of men who 
are never moved by any other consideration. Once settle 
this, and the poor will soon have better tenements. ‘There 
is one statement on this point, in an experiment made in 
England, that shows that this is not a losing operation. 
Some houses were erected in Bagnigge Wells Road, Lon- 
don. ‘The whole was fitted for twenty-three families, with 
one house for thirty widows or aged females. ‘The return 
was 5} to 6 per cent; the rents being, for two rooms, 3s. 
6d. and for three rooms, 5s. 6d. to 6s. sterling per week, and 
there was no loss of rent on the half let during nine months, 
and the moral condition of the inmates was found to be 
decidedly improved. 

I find in a paper called ‘ The Una,’ just started in Provi- 
dence, a very interesting letter on this subject. ‘The Mayor 
of Liverpool has lately visited the new Lodging House at 
that place. From the report it seems that these houses 
had succeeded admirably in London and Leeds: — 


FROM W. BECKETT DENISON, BANKER, OF LEEDS. 


My lodging-house was adopted by throwing into one, four or 
five old houses in the worst street in the worst part of Leeds. 
These old houses consisted of divisions into sets of rooms, 
where crowds of the filthiest and poorest of the Irish population 
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lived, like rabbits in a warren, without any of the cleanliness of 
rabbits, and with as much filth as herds of pigs. I took all these 
houses on a long lease, and almost gutted them entirely. At 
an outlay of £250, 1 put the whole into complete repair, with new 
floors, and any thing else new that was wanted. ‘The house was 
divided, as conveniently as it was capable of, into various rooms, — 
bedrooms, sitting-rooms, and kitchen. With a further outlay 
of £200, | provided furniture of every kind for bedrooms, sitting- 
rooms, and kitchen; and the house was opened for the accommo- 
dation of seventy-five single men in April, 1851. A man and his 
wife have two rooms in the house; and all the responsibility is on 
the shoulders of the superintendent, on whose discretion and good 
management, I may mention, the whole success of every such 
establishment entirely depends. Besides them, there is an assist- 
ant, to make the beds and do other work; and under him, again, 
there is another assistant, to look after the kitchen, &c. The 
rules, which are posted up in nearly every room, are simply that 
no bad behavior, either of word or action, is allowed in the house, 
and no spirits or beer may be brought into it. They are merely 
for the protection of every lodger from all annoyance. The 
lodgers are as independent as any gentlemen in chambers, so long 
as they observe the rules which are necessary for the good order 
and management of the establishment. In course of time, the 
house became quite full; and as the kitchen was too small, and a 
very bad one, | took the lease of some more adjoining cottages, 
and, at an additional outlay of £250, I built a new kitchen and 
two more new bedrooms. ‘The house now accommodates a hun- 
dred and two people, and is generally full. The lodgers pay 3d. 
a night, or 1s. 6d. a week; i.e. if they sleep here six nights in 
succession, they have the seventh free; and for that, as you pro- 
bably know, they have the fair and legitimate use of every thing 
in the house, — kitchen utensils of every kind, books, periodicals, 
and newspapers. Of course, for several months after the house 
was first opened, many lodgers used to attempt to break the rules 
by coming in drunk, and using bad language when in the house; 
but, finding that such conduct entailed their being turned out of 
the house, they made their choice, and gave up their bad habits 
rather than give up their lodgings. Several, previously habitual 
drunkards have told me themselves that the going there has been 
the saving of them; and, when they have been turned out for 
behaving badly, they have gone to the superintendent, when they 
have come to their senses, and implored him again and again to 
take them back. 

Now, as to the paying part of the business, — which, after all, 
is the test of the success of such things as these. Without going 
into details, which, however, I am quite willing to show to any 
one who takes an interest in them, after allowing a liberal margin 
for repairs, which are necessarily great in an establishment of this 
kind (a margin of ten per cent), the profit on my outlay has 
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hitherto been at a rate of six per cent per annum, and this half 
year it will be still more. The success has been so complete, and 
so much more than I ever expected, in every point of view, 
morally and economically, that | am now building a similar estab- 
lishment, by way of experiment, for women; the success of which, 
however, I am a good dead credulous about. 

There is no doubt in the world that the building such estab- 
lishments is not only a profitable investment of money for those 
who care only for themselves and their pockets, but it is a mode 
of investment which is productive of more actual perceptible good 
to that part of humanity which is so utterly neglected by that 
other part which is able to give help, than any other mode that I 
know of. There is room for half a dozen more of the same size 
as mine in Leeds; and, of course, Liverpool needs them equally. 
But you must prove that one is profitable before you can hope to 
find the road to the hearts of the pe ople, and induce them to open 
their pockets to alleviate the misery lying close around their 
doors. When will people be made to understand that charity 
really begins at home; that the population immediately at our 
feet have a prior claim upon us to the inhabitants of Timbuctoo ; 
and that one of the conditions of admission or roads to heaven is 
not the annual publication of one’s name in the newspapers, as a 
subscriber to some society whose existence serves chiefly for the 
maintenance of a staff of clerks who have failed to maintain 
themselves? I admit quite that this is overdrawn, and that there 
are, of course, innumerable public charities of the highest use and 
the greatest good. sut chi ity, generally, is done far too much 
by deputy ; and the notion that the mere giving money is sufficient 
is the salve applied to the consciences of far too many of us. 
However, this is all worth nothing, and will do no good, as truth 
seldom does. If I can tell you any thing more, which I have 
omitted here, I shall be happy to do so. 


Mr. Wray next read the following letter, written by Mr. Green- 
hough, who had been an inmate of the establishment here for 
three weeks :— 

* Model Lodging-house, Nov. 30, 1852. 

‘Rev. Sir, — Having been an inmate of this establishment for 
the last three weeks, I feel that I cannot leave Liverpool without 
offering my thanks to yourself and the committee of management 
for the comfort I have enjoyed here; and I beg leave, therefore, 
most respectfully, to express them to you. 

‘I am persuaded, sir, that establishments of this kind, and 
conducted as this, are calculated to do an immense amount of 
good, in raising the condition of the working classes both in mind 
and body; and I am sorry to find so few avail themselves of the 
benefits of it. 

‘I think this arises from its not being made sufficiently known: 
I hope you will excuse my suggesting the propriety of an 
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occasional advertisement, or greater circulation of the bills: a few 
posted near the railway would, I think, be beneficial. I was two 
days in Liverpool looking for a respectable lodging, without suc- 
cess, until my attention was attracted by a letter in the ‘* Liverpool 
Mercury,’ written by one of the lodgers; and 1 came here, and 
found what I wanted,—and much more than I expected of com- 
fort and attention. My own case has induced me to make this 
suggestion respectfully, as others may be similarly situated. 

‘I cannot conclude this without bearing my testimony to the 
constant kindness and attention of Mr. and Mrs. Bird; and I shall 
remember it with grateful feelings, and do what I can in recom- 
mending such an excellently conducted establishment to others. 

‘I remain, Rev. sir, yours most respectfully, 
‘W. GREENHOUGH.’ 


LITERARY WORLD. 


Hunt's Merchant's Magazine and Commercial Review. S8vyo. pp. 128. 
New York: Freeman Hunt, Editor and Proprietor.—The February 
number of this standard work (the second of the twenty-eighth volume) 
fully sustains its high reputation as an able reflex of the great commercial 
and indust?ial interests of the world. The Co} ics of the ] rincipal papers 
for the month, particularly that relating to ‘ Cuba’ and the ‘ Calorie Ship 
Ericsson,’ will attract very general attention. But we have not time or 
space to notice the varied contents of the number: we cannot, however, 
resist the temptation of transferring to this department of the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend’ the remarks of a cotemporary, who awards a well-merited tri- 
bute to the work, as well as to our friend Freeman Hunt, its able and 
energetic conductor. 


‘This is not only the greatest magazine for business-men in the country, 
but in the world. England is trying its hand at something of the kind, yet 
it makes but a sorry imitation. Mr. Hunt, the editor, has the greatest 
power of condensation, and happiest faculty of classification of any maga- 
zine-maker we ever knew; and he consequently realizes the perfection of 
“multum in parvo.”” He makes just what the man of business wants, who 
cannot have time to run through halfa dozen pages to obtain as many ideas. 
Mr. H. beats the world to nothing in statistics. He gives the results of 
many hours of hard thought in the compass of a few spans. He is the 
closest applicant, the most laborious man in his business that we know of. 
So much so, that you can see his intense reflection, and perfect subjugation 
of the whole nervous system to the mind, in his very handwriting. So 
wedded is he to his enterprise, that he has not been absent from the city the 
whole of any one month, in fourteen years last past. And he will have his 
reward. His work will be immortal. It will be an oracle for reference and 
appeal in all future time. How any merchant, who wishes to understand 
commerce and political economy, can do without this work, is more than 
we can comprehend. Let him do so no longer. Now begins the volume, 
Here is what is a treasure and an honor to our country.’ 
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The United States Review. — We have received the first number of this 
new candidate for popular favor. Its object will be to ‘explain and 
defend the principles of American Democracy, and to furnish a clear and 
comprehensive commentary upon all questions of policy and party.’ 
Published by Theodore A. Foster, Broadway, New York, at $3 per 
annum. 

Livingston’s Law Magazine; New York, vol. I. No. 1.—This work, 
commencing with the present year, is intended to supply the place of the 
United States Law Magazine. It must be of great use to members of 
the legal profession. Each number is adorned with a fine steel engraving. 

Illustrated Magazine of Art, vol. I. No. 2.— This is a large and finely- 
printed Magazine. The plates are executed in the finest style, by the 
best artists and designers ; and no expense is spared to render it in every 
respect worthy of its name,—a magazine of art. The contents are of a 
high order, and original tales from the pens of the Howitts and other 
writers of eminence enrich its pages. It may be had of Redding & Co. 

Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine for Mothers and Daughters. New York. 
A very good work, and well calculated for the home-circle. Published 
monthly, at $1 per annum. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


‘Bivsn not now,’ said a distinguished Italian to his young relative, 
whom he met issuing from a haunt of vice: ‘ you should have blushed 
when you went in! That heart alone is safe which shrinks from the 
slightest contact or conception of evil, and wants not to inquire, What will 
the world say?’ 

A Srrance Drink. — An old toper bet that he could, when blindfolded, 
tell each of several kinds of liquors. When brandy, whiskey, gin, or 
other drinks were presented to him, he pronounced correctly what they 
were. At length a glass of pure water was given him: he tasted it, 
paused, tasted it again, and again considered, and shook his head. At 


last he said, —‘ Gentlemen, I give it up; I’m not used to that sort of 


liquor.’ 

Tue ‘ Farmer’s Monthly Visitor ’ tells the following good story concern- 
ing a settlement effected with one of the unfortunates who was injured by 
the collision at Meredith, on the Concord and Montreal Railroad : — 

‘ We are told, that, when the agent of the railroad went to one of the 
sufferers by the collision of the 8th of October, the following dialogue and 
settlement took place : ‘* Well, Mr. , you were hurt by the collision? ”’ 
‘* Yes, sir.’? ‘* Well, now, ’twas a shocking affair,—so many hurt, — 
some killed, some with broken legs, and’’— ‘‘ Yes, Squire, ’twas a 
sad thing, and all from carelessness, sheer carelessness: if the careless 
could only have suffered, I wouldn’t have cared much.’’ ‘‘ Nor I; but, 
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Mr. ——, it was no fault of the stockholders, and they have to pay for it. 
Now, they’re willing to pay, and pay liberally ; in fact, to do all they can ; 
but they are poor, you know, and trying to do the best they can.” ‘I 
know it; but still they must pay for this job if they are poor. You see, 
people don’t like to have their heads smashed and their legs broken for 
nothing.’’ ‘No, sir, 1 am aware of all this, and so are the company : 
they’re willing to settle the matter right. Now, Mr. 





, what will 
you take and be satisfied for the injuries you haye received?’’ ‘*I don’t 
know; what will you give?’’ ‘* Well, now, that’s Yankee, Mr. : 
the company want you to name a sum; you know the damages, and all 
that, so just set the amount.’’ 





‘Well, then, Squire, I had my hat smashed, my sides thumped, my 
wrist jammed ; and, besides, you know, I was thrown into the bay, and 
went plump to the bottom, where the water was full ten feet deep: well, 
I got out alone, thank God, and [ think the company should pay me 
about a dollar a foot ‘” Tt is needless to say that the ten dollars were 
paid over by the Squire, and thus the company settled their liabilities in 
sums from $10 to upwards of $2,000. 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We propose to give the following premiums for new subscribers; to 
send our own books, or a copy of the ‘ Life of Mrs. Fry,’ on the follow- 
ing conditions : — 

For every two subscribers, a copy of the ‘Titles of Christ,’ valued 
at Sl. 

For one subscriber, a copy of ovr ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment,’ or 
a copy of ‘ The Voices from Prison,’ or a copy of the ‘ Life of Mrs. Fry.’ 

Of course the cash must accompany the name. The next volume 
commences in September, but persons may begin when they please. The 
works will be forwarded by mail, at the expense of the editor. 

All these works are printed in good style, with engravings. 

Specimens of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ will be forwarded free at any 
time; and any documents that we may have on the subject of Prison 
Discipline or Capital Punishment may be had gratis, as we have printed a 
great variety of tracts for distribution. 

As postage is cheap now, it is hoped that our friends will increase our 
list. By a little effort we might begin our next volume with three thou- 
sand subscribers. It only needs that each subscriber should procure one 
more. Who sends for the first premium ? 

In Press. — Essays on CapitaL Punisument, by Professor Henry S. 
Patterson, of Philadelphia, one of the most distinguished writers in this 
country or in Europe on that subject. It is in twelve essays. It will 
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make twenty-six pages, and will be afforded at twelve and a half cents. 
It will make an excellent work for distribution. Thousands of them 
should be scattered broadcast through the land. $6 by the hundred. 

Bits. —In this number we send out the bills, and hope that our 
subscribers will forward the amount due. We have many payments to 
make immediately, and sincerely hope that we shall not have to pay a 
Collector at the rate of 25 cents in a dollar. There are many whom we 
have not heard from for years. We may be compelled to adopt the prac- 
tice of some publishers, to advertise them, to know whether they are 
still living. 

New York Susscriners.—In our late journey, we endeavored to re- 
pair the damages done to our list by Fowlers and Wells, who failed to 
deliver the Magazine during our absence in Europe. We found many 
willing to continue on, though we know the loss to us cannot be short of 
$300. We feel grateful to the friends there, and especially to several 
of the merchants, who aided the work by their donations. The work 
will be sent by mail hereafter, as the postage is only one cent a month in 
advance. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y.—The subscribers here have increased. We have a 
devoted friend here, who takes charge of them, in Miss Mary 8. Rich, who 
delivers the Magazine. We have many warm friends in this place. We 
hope to deliver a few Lectures there the coming season. 


DONATIONS. 


Hon. Samue! Appleton, Boston , ° ‘ , , ‘ : - $50.00 
Deacon Powers 99 ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° 10.00 
Robert Farley, Boston - ° ° ° ° ° : ° . 5.00 
A. W. Thaxter, jun. a : . , , : . ° ° 10.00 
William Ropes, Esq. os ‘ ° : : ° ; ‘ ° 10,00 
Dr. Bowditch 9 ‘ . ‘ : . ° : ‘ 1.00 
Catherine Dennison, Cambridge ° ° ° , ; ° . 10.00 
Mrs. Jared Sparks 99 : ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : ° . 5.00 
Professor Norton ” ° ° . ° ° . ° ° 5.00 
President Walker 99 . ‘ ° ° ‘ ° . ° 3.00 
Charles Beck - ‘ : ° ‘ ° , ° ° 5.00 
Miss C. T. Pomeroy 99 . ° . ° . ; ° ‘ 2.00 
Joseph E. Worcester ” . . . . . ° . . 5.00 
Mrs. Waterhouse 99 ° ° ° ° ° P ‘ ° 10.00 
H. W. Longfellow - ° ° . ° ‘ ° ° ° 2.50 
Oliver Hastings se ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° 3.00 
Wilmot Wilson, Charlestown . ° . ° , ° ° : 5.00 
A Friend 99 . . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 6.00 
Charles Forster 99 ° , : ° ° ‘ ° ° . 1.00 
William Hurd 9 ‘ ° ° ° ° . ° ° . 3.00 
Benjamin Goddard, Brookline . ° ° ° . . ° : 2.00 
Hon. Thomas H. Perkins ,, ‘ ° . ° ° . ° ° 50.00 
Mr. Cushing, Watertown . ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° 20.00 


D. Y. Kendall, East Boston ° ° ° ° ; ° ‘ ° 1.00 














